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PREFACE. 


HE  coiirfe  of  Nature  and  that  of 


Providence  are  fometimes  feem- 


ingly  at  variance.  This  is  in  no  cafe 
more  remarkable  than  in  the  deaths  of 
mankind.  Thzt  all  muji  die^  is  a propo- 
pofition  that  no  rational  perfon  ever  yet 
doubted  of.  According  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  all  ought  to  die  of  old  age,  or 
of  worn-out  conflitutions.  Yet  in  faft 
not  one  in  ten  thoufand  dies,  ftridtly 
{peaking,  a natural  death.  The  acci- 
dents are  innumerable  by  which  the 
lives  of  mankind  are  fhortened;  and, 
moil  of  them,  fuch  as  might  be  obviated 
if  they  were  forefeen ; and  that  might  be 
forefeen  if  we  had  inclination,  difpofition, 
and  refolution  equal  to  our  capacity  for 
attention. 

When  we  apply  this  obfervation  to  the 
proportion  of  mankind  that  die  in  infancy. 


a 


every 
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every  perfon  of  refleflion  mufl  be  con- 
vinced, that  there  muft  be  Ibme  fatal 
and  very  general  error  in  breeding  them : 
for  at  leaft^  according  to  the  moil;  mode- 
rate computation,  above  one-third  of 
mankind  die  under  ten,  I believe  I 
might  venture  to  fay,  under  fix  years  of 
age. 

This  cannot  be  owing  to  any  defedl  of 
nature  in  producing  children.  On  the 
contrary,  the  nature  of  infants  is  general- 
ly free  from  thefe  internal  feeds  of  difeafe, 
that  our  habits  contrad  from  various 
accidents,  as  we  grow  up. 

When  mankind,  at  leaft  here  in  Eu- 
rope, were  ftrangers  to  the  enervating 
luxuries  that  trade  and  refinement  of 
manners  have  introduced,  infants  were 
bred  hardily,  and  few  in  proportion 
died.  The  great  wafte  of  mankind  was 
then  among  the  full-grown,  the  young 
and  robuft,  trained  to  hoftilities  and  the 
barbarous  ravages  of  war  and  feuds. 

I do  not  introduce  tlie  above  oblerva- 
.on  to  infinuate,  that  we  ought  to  return 

to 
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to  that  hardy  education  of  children,  that 
I'ucceeded  fo  well  formerly. 

The  change  of  our  manners  has  certain- 
ly changed  our  conftitutions  alfo : fo  much 
has  it  done  fo,  that  our  infancy  would 
not  bear  that  treatment,  that  only  tem- 
pered and  invigorated  the  habits  of  in- 
fants two  or  three  hundred  years  ago — - 
Neither,  if  it  was  polTible  (which  it  can- 
not be,  without  a total  change  of  the 
manners  of  young  and  old)  am  I fure, 
that  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  if  we  could  re^ 
call  the  athletic  corporeal  vigor  of  for- 
mer ages  ; as  in  my  opinion  it  would  im- 
ply a revival  of  the  fpirit  and  manners 
of  thefe  times ; which,  I own,  I am  not 
partial  to,  whatever  others  may  be. 

All  I mean  to  inculcate  is,  that  chil- 
dren born  with  found  conftitutions,  tho* 
they  be  not  ftrong  to  bear  the  ufage  of 
robuft  ones,  may  be  preferved  in  health 
by  proper  management. 

I would  alfo  obferve,  that  the  con- 
ftitutions of  infants  being  in  general 
founder,  and  more  free  from  any  internal 
feeds  of  difeafes,  than  grown-up  perfons, 

^ 2 iv 
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it  yields  two  very  important  inferences  ; 
namely;  i.  That  the  moft  early  difor- 
ders  of  infants  (having  no  feeds  of  dif- 
eafes  in  themfelves)  muft  be  caufed  by 
mifmanag-ement  through  ignorance  or 
negligence.  2.  Their  diforders  being,  on 
the  above  account,  fimple,  muft  be  much 
more  eafily  redrefted,  being  complicated 
with  few  internal  feeds  of  difeafe  inhe- 
i*ent  in  their  conftitutions. 

Notv/ithftanding  it  has  been  a long 
rooted  general  opinion,  that  has  too  of- 
ten been  countenanced  by  even  men  of 
character  in  the  profeflion  of  medicine  ; 
that  phyficians  can  know  little  of  the  ma- 
ladies of  infants,  and  that  nurfes  are  their 
beft  dodors.  It  may  be  too  generally 
true ; but  it  ought  not  to  be  fo  ; and  in 
whatever  degree  it  is  true,  it  is  fo  far  a 
lliame  to  the  profeflion  j 

Thefe  ideas  of  the  Nature  of  Infancy 
have  long  direded  my  attention  to  the 
maladies  of  Infants,  and  my  obfervations 
from  my  pradice  in  that  particular  line, 
which  has  not  been  fmall  nor  unfuccefsful, 
have  greatly  tended  to  confirm  my  ideas. 

' - . ••  ■ I have 
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I have  always  thought  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  fubjed, 
both  to  families  and  to  the  public,  the  na- 
ture and  difeafes  of  infants  merited  to  be 
treated  of  in  a particular  clafs,  and  courfe 
of  ledures,  as  much  as  any  one  branch 
of  medicine.  Such  an  undertaking 
might  have  fallen  into  more  able  hands ; 
but  my  apology  is.  That  no  perfon  elfe 
has  undertaken  it. 

In  the  laft  courfe  of  ledures  Tread  on 
• this  fubjed,  1 found  fomc  inconvenience 
both  to  myfelf  and  my  pupils  from  the 
want  of  a text;  which  I have  now  endea- 
voured to  fupply,  by  the  following  little 
Colledion  of  Aphorifms  on  the  Nature 
and  the  Difeafes  of  Infants. 

I do  not  produce  it  as  a perfed  piece, 
but  rather  as  a firft  elTay  to  reduce  that 
important  fubjed  into  a proper  arrange- 
ment. I fuppofe  my  attempt  may  con- 
tain marks  of  imperfedion  in  refped  of 
accuracy,  diftindnefs,  comprehenfive- 
nefs,  and  alfo  in  the  art  of  compilation  : 
but  it  is  the  nature  of  fuch  works  to 
grow,  only  gradually,  more  perfed,  by 

the 
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the  fi-equent  reviial  of  them  in  leifluring 
from  them.  We  have  many  inftances  of 
this  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Text 
Books  of  the  moft  learned  profeflbrs. 

Perhaps  fome  readers  may  deem  feveral 
of  the  prppofitions  not  ftriftly  connefted 
with  the  fubje^l  •,  and  others  of  them  too 
much  turned  to  phyfiological  fpecula- 
tion.  As  to  the  firft  exception,  I would 
reply,  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  deter- 
mined from  the  Aphorifms  themfelves : 
they  are  only  a Text  or  memorandum  of 
the  heads  to  be  treated  of ; the  enlarge- 
ment and  the  ufe  made  of  them,  can 
only  determine  that  point. 

As  to  the  vein  of  theory  that  may  be 
difcerned  in  fome  of  the  aphorifms,  I 
confefs,  that  has  not  happened  through 
inadvertency.  Theory  and  phyfiology 
are  with  me  equivalent  terms-,  and  I 
apprehend  a rational  pradtice  cannot  be 
pointed  out  upon  any  medical  fubjeft, 
without  eftablilhing  it  upon  phyfiologi- 
cal principles.  It  is  of  greater  confe- 
quence  therefore,  than  is  perhaps  gene- 
rally fuppofed,  to  diftinguiCh  accurately 

between 
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between  Theory  and  Hypothefis,  as  the 
latter  muO:  always  have  a bad  influence 
upon  praftice. 

By  Hypothefis  I mean  all  affumed 
iinexplicable  fpecies  of  matter,  or  occult 
qualities  ot  matter,  principles  or  laws  of 
fdion,  either  in  philofophy  at  large,  or 
in  phyhology  m particular. 

Philolophifing  in  diflerent  ages  has 
undergone  a fate  not  diffimilar  to  that  of 

P^gan  'vorld:  who, 
unable  or  indilpoled  to  refer  the  govern- 
ment ot  the  univerfe  to  one  infinitely  in- 
lefilgent  and  potent  Ruler  of  all  things 

^eTif  ‘"™""‘'‘=/>’arge  to  a mufti! 
tude  ot  fubordinate  divinities,  indepen- 
dent ot  each  other.  I cannot  help  bd!! 

opinion,  that  until  the  principles  of 
anature  are  reduced  to  the  fan^e  fimplicity* 
j s bettei  inlormation  has  reduced  thofc 
1 of  heology,  we  lhall  be  deficient  in  the 
application  ot  phyfiology  to  praftical 
(ufe,  and  expofed  to  the  inmiencLf  em- 
pyiicifm,  or  talhionabie  hypothefis  as 
variable  as  modes  of  drefs.  ^ ’ 


Though, 
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Though,  as  1 have  intimated  above, 
my  attention  has  been  long  particularly 
diredted  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  Aphorifms  : 
the  charge  I am  entrufted  with  of  that 
Excellent  Charity  for  the  relief  of  Infant 
Poor,  firll  inftitutcd  by  Dr.  Armftrong, 
ought  to  furnilh  me  with  the  Means  of 
rendering  the  fubjefl  daily  more  inftrufl- 
ing  to  fuch  Pupils  as  favour  me  with 
their  attendance. 

As  fome  of  the  errors  of  the  prefs  are 
very  grofs,  and  as  they  are  rather  too 
frequent  for  fo  fmall  a publication,  I 
muft  requeft  the  readers  to  correft  them, 
with  their  pens,  before  they  begin  to  pe- 
rufe  the  Aphorifms. 


Beaufort  Buildings, 
ift  January,  1783. 


b F T H E 

■ NATURE  AND  DISEASES 

O F 

INFANTS. 


I.  Parturition. 


fant. 


H E caufes  of  parturition  In 
the  mother  are  excited  by  the 
uterine  perfe6tion  of  the  in- 


2.  The  uterine  perfection  of  the  Infant 
confifts  in  the  complete  formation  of  its 
various  organical  parts,  and  their  having 
attained  a fitnefs  for  difcharging  their 
proper  functions. 

3.  Whenever  the  animal  organs  attain 
that  ftate,  they  begin  to  rejeCl  uterine 
fupplies,  or  further  nutriment  in  that 
ftate  ; becaufe  the  exercife  of  their  func- 

A tions 
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tions  then  becomes  neceflary  to  their  fur- 
ther growth. 

4.  The  animal  organs  cannot  excrcife 
their  fimdlions  on  the  maternal  fupplics 
in  the  uterine  ftate.  i.  Becaufe  the  ma- 
ternal blood  wants  qualities  neceffary  for 
difpofing  the  organs  to  fecrete.  2.  Be- 
caufe,  on  the  part  of  the  infant,  it  wants,, 

a free  communication  with  the  air. 
b.  A change  in  the  mode  of  the  circula- 
tion of  its  fluids,  c.  That  admixture  ot 
nutriment,  and  that  mode  of  conveying 
it,  that  belongs  to  the  functions  of  the 
chylopoetic  vifcera : and,  d.  that  exer- 
cife  of  its  fentient  powers  or  animal  func- 
tions requifite  to  excite  the  adions  of  in- 
dependent vitality. 

5.  There  is  fome  reafon  to  Tuppofe 
that  the  ftate  of  the  fldn  has  a regulating 
influence,  not  only  in  perfeding  all  the 
internal  organs,  but  in  directing  them 
to  rejed  further  uterine  nourifhment, 
when  perfeded  for  difcharging  their  re- 
fpedive  private  offices. 

6.  The  ceffation  of  uterine  growth,  and 
an  incapacity  for  further  difpofing  of  or 

digefting 
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digefting  the  uterine  fupply,  neceflarily 
produces  I'uch  a regulation  of  them,  as 
throws  that  redundancy  of  the  uterine  cir- 
culation, which  the  infant  was  wont  to 
admit  and  appropriate,  upon  the  uterus 
itfelf  and  thefe  fympathetic  parts,  that 
excites  thefe  wringing  pains,  throws,  and 
nifus’s  to  expel  the  infant  from  its  ute- 
rine connexion  with  and  dependence  on 
its  mother.  2.  This  is  promoted  by  the 
uneafy  agitations  the  infant  is  thrown 
into,  whenever  its  organs  and  whole  fy- 
ftem  become  unfit  for  being  nourifhed 
and  living  any  longer  in  an  uterine  ftate. 

7.  By  a wife  unerring  diftribution  of 
fentient  and  mufcular  fibres,  the  fame 
pains  that  bring  on  abdominal  ftraining 
and  preflure  upon  the  uterus,  not  only 
tend  to  contradt  the  uterus  upon  the  in- 
fant, but  alfo  to  retradf  its  os  internum^ 
and  fo  open  a paffage  for  the  infant. 

8.  In  kindnefs  to  the  mother,  nature 
has  broken  thefe  painful  efforts  into  re- 
current throws  and  intervals  of  eafe  and 
ceffation  from  pain,  till  by  renewed  ef- 
forts the  end  of  nature  is  accompliflied. 

A 2 II. 
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§.  II.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  uterine  Con- 
neSHon  between  the  Infant  and  the  Mother. 

1.  AS  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
animal  conftitution  there  could  have  been 
po  fecurity  for  the  fafety  and  preferva- 
tion  of  either  infant  or  mother,  if  their 
disjunflion  had  been  to  be  effeded  by  a 
laceration,  or  folution  of  the  continuity,  of 
yeflels  of  communication  between  them. 

2.  Nature  has  therefore  kindly  and 
providently  fubftituted  a more  fafe,  and 
equally  certain,  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  them : namely,  a non- 
vafcular  adhefion  of  parts,  and  a reci- 
procal abforption  of  the  fluids  inter- 
changeably afllimed  by  the  veflels  of 
each. 

3.  Abforption  is  the  mofl:  univerfal 
and  primary  modus  of  communicating 
fluids  to  all  bodies,  whether  inorganical 
or  organical. 

4.  The  faculty  of  abforption  does  not 
depend  on  any  fpecific  quality  that  any 
certain  feries  of  veflels  or  pores  charac- 

terifing 
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terlfing  them  abforbent  arc  endowed 
with,  but  merely  on  mechanical  circnm^ 
ftances  determining  fome  veflels  or  pores 
in  bodies  to  abforb,  and  others  to  dif- 
charge  their  refpeftive fluids;  or,  in  fome 
cafes,  the  fame  velTels  do  to  both. 

5.  VelTels  full  without  wafte  cannot 
abforb ; but  any  velTels  that  empty  themr 
felves  regularly  at  one  end  will  abforb  by 
the  oppofite  extremity — Where  refiftr 
ance  is  regularly  with-held  anteriorly,  ab- 
forption  will  always  take  place  polte- 
riorly. 

6.  The  ftrength  of  adhefion  between 
the  uterus  and  the  placenta  will  be  as 
their  refpedlive  powers  of  abforption. 

7.  The  abforbent  are  properly  to  be 
accounted  the  adherent  veflels.  The  adr 
hefion  between  the  uterus  and  placenta 
mult  be  mutual,  each  having  abforbent 
veins  as  well  as  imparting  arteries. 
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§.  III.  The  Change  of  State  that  pajfes  upon 
an  Infant  at  Birth. 

1.  THE  life  and  even  the  whole  vi- 
tality of  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  wholly 
derivative  and  dependent  on  its  mother. 
Not  only  its  fluids,  but  its  very  vitality, 
is  circulated  from  her  to  it,  or  is  a con- 
tinuation of  hers.  The  life  of  a foetus  is 
properly  an  ingrafted  life. 

2.  At  birth  the  circumftances  of  an 
infant  are  totally  changed  in  the  above 
refpeft : its  life  becomes  wholly  proper 
and  confined  to  itfelf  •,  all  its  vitality  is 
comprehended  within  itfelf : 

3.  Both  the  mode  of  the  motion  of  its 
fluids,  and  the  principle  or  caufe  of  it, 
become  totally  changed. 

4.  This  change  from  a comparatively 
pnflive  ftate  to  one  of  felf-activity,  ex- 
cites an  adion  in  each  and  in  all  of  the 
vital,  the  natural,  and  animal  organs  of 
the  fundions  of  life,  that  they  never  ex- 
perienced before. 

5.  From  being  immerged  in  warm 
;ifijmal  fluids,  the  new-born  infant  paflTes 

into 
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into  an  expofure  of  its  furface  to  the 
comparatively  dry  cold  air.  Nor  is  this 
change  confined  to  its  external  furface, 
but  more  extenfively  reaches  to  the  lungs, 
fupplying  the  fluids  there  with  frefli  prin- 
ciples, and  wafting  off  from  them  acon- 
ftant  redundancy  of  hot  animal  effluvia. 
In  fflort,  the  infant,  from  a flrate  of  its 
habits  being  conftantly  equally  full,  paffes 
into  a ftate  of  a conflant  wafte  of  its  fluids 
by  various  conflant  drains  and  fecretions 
•made  from  them. 

6.  Thefe  and  the  like  confiderations 
neceflarily  imply  feveral  points  of  atten- 
tion and  offices  due  to  the  new-born  in- 
fant •,  as,  I.  To  affift,  when  requifite, 
incipient  refpiration.  2.  To  feparate  the 
now  unneceflary  appendage  that  conne6t- 
ed  the  infant  with  its  mother.  3.  To  pay 
a proper  attention  to  its  fkin.  4.  To  at- 
tend to  its  firfl  paflages,  the  flomach  and 
inteflines,  which  negledled,  proves  too^ 
frequently  fatal  to  infants.  5.  To  ad- 
minifler  duly  to  them  their  firfl  food,  in 
which  great  errors  are  often  committed. 
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■§.  IV.  Of  the  external  Attention  due  to  the 
three  Cavities. 

1.  THE  head,  the  thorax  or  breafl^ 
and  the  abdomen  or  belly,  are  very  pro- 
perly denominated  cavities,  becaufe  they 
are  cafes  which  inclofe  and  defend  the 
great  organs  on  which  the  animal,  the 
vital,  and  the  natural  fundlions  of  life 
momentarily  depend. 

The  Head. 

2.  From  birth  (more  propefly,  from- 
conception)  till  we  arrive  at  our  full 
growth  and  ftature,  there  is  a conftanc 
decreafe  in  the  fizeof  the  head  in  its  pro- 
portion to  the  reft  of  the  body. 

3.  The  head,  and  confequently  the 
brain  of  new-born  infants,  is  comparative- 
ly large  : in  proportion  to  its  largenefs, 
the  brain  is  moift  and  foft : hence  in- 
fants deep  much  : yet  their  fenfations 
and  feelings  are  very  quick  and  vehe- 
ment ; their  whole  frame  is  very  irritable  j 
they  cry  vehemently. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  incom- 
plete : the  brain  under  the  bregma,  or  top 
of  the  head  being  defended  only  by  the 
cutaneous  integuments. 

5.  All  tight  bandages  and  applications 
round  the  heads  of  infants  are  therefore 
hurtful,  dangerous,  and  injudicious. 

6.  Any  remarkable  weaknefs  or  de- 
cline of  the  health  of  infants  is  attended 
with  an  exceflive  largenefs  of  the  open- 
nefs  of  their  heads. 

7.  The  flcin  of  the  hairy  fcalp  of  new- 
born infanis  is  very  apt  to  contract  fcurf. 

§.  V.  The  middle  Cavity  or  Breajl. 

1.  THIS  cavity  commonly,  and  not 
improperly,  called  the  Chejt,  enclofes  two 
of  the  vital  organs  •,  namely,  the  lungs 
and  the  heart. 

2.  The  alternate  adtion  of  thefe  two 
organs,  each  dilating  and  collapfing  by 
turns,  is  momentarily  neceffary  to  life.' 

3.  As  they  can  endure  no  compreffion 
nor  external  prelTure,  it  is  neceffary  that 

B they 
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tftey  fhotild  be  encafed  fo  as  to  defend  ’ 
them  thferefrorh. 

4.  As  they  are  in  conftant  motion,  if 
is  neceffary  that  the  cafe  fhould  be  move- 
able  alfo. 

5.  It  is  liecelTary  that  thefe  organs, 
with  their  appendages,  fhould  fill  eafily 
the  cafe  that  contains  them,  in  order  to 
piisvent  theit  natural  motion  from  being 
diflurbed  dr  deftroVed  bV  any  violent 
accidental  external  agitation  of  the  body. 

6.  The  ribs  are  the  only  bones  in  the 
body  whdfe  motion  begins  with  birth, 
and  never  ceafes  till  death. 

7.  Thefe  confiderations  indicate  the 
necefiity  of  keeping  the  cheft  at  liberty, 
and  fhew  the  impropriety  of  confining  it 
■^ith  bandages  and  fwaddling-cloths  ap- 
plied tight  round  it.  I'hey  alfo  fuggdl 
how  to  aflift  nature,  when  the  cheft  is  in 
hazard  of  becoming  too  flat  and  con- 
fined. 

8.  The  figns  of  a ftrong  or  weak  con-- 
ftitution,  or  of  vigorous  or  languid  vita- 
.lity,  are  to  be  drawa  from  the  form  of 
the  cheft. 

9.  An 
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'9.  An  ainple  broad  cheft  indicates  an 
'cafy  free  refpiradon,  a flow  regular  pul- 
fatioji  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  a full  un- 
obftruCled  motion  of  the  blood,  anu  djf- 
tribution  of  ,it  through  all  the  organs  and 
members  of  the  body. 

10.  A narrow  confined  cheft  is  an  in- 
dication to  die  contrary  in  .every  refped;. 

1 1.  Vv^hat  are  the  ules  and  ends  of  ye- 
;fpiration  ? What  is  the  nature  and  caufc 
of  anxiety  under  the  fuppreftion  of  it;? 
What  is  the  caufe  and  the  ufes  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  ? What  is 
their  relation  to  the  .brain  and  lungs  ? 

VI.  Of  the  lower  Cavity  or  the  Abdo- 
men. 

■I.  THIS  cavity  is  principally  ocep- 
•-pied  by  the  organs  deftined  for  receiving, 
digefting,  and  tranfmitting  into  the  blood 
the  daily  fupplies  of  food,  and  for  throv/- 
ing  off  the  recrements  of  it:  it  is  alfo 
occupied  by  the  organs  formed  for  the 
Tecretion  of  urine;  but  thole  are  .artifi- 
B 2 cially 
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cially  defended  in  a manner  its  other  con- 
tents are  not. 

2.  The  contents  of  the  belly  or  abdo-- 
men  are  provided  with  no  defence  of: 
‘bones,  but  are  freely  expofed  to  every 
accidental  preffure  and  agitation. 

3.  The  primary  organs  of  digeftioni 
are,  befides  the  food  conveyed  into  them,, 
generally  diftended  with  an  elaflic  vapour' 
arifing  from  the  ingefta  or  food  that  we 
alfume : both  thefe  bear  compreffion  and 
accidental  agitation,  not  only  without 
injury,  but  with  benefit. 

4.  The  warmer  and  more  elaflic  that 
nutritive  effluvia  is,  provided  the  abforb- 
ents  of  it  are  clear  and  unclogged,  the 
more  aflimilated  and  nutritive  it  is — 
There  is  a difeafed  diflenfion  of  the  abdo- 
men as  well  as  heat,  to  which  this  pro- 
pofition  does  not  extend. 

5.  Moderate  comprefflcn  and  agita- 
tion accelerate  and  aflift  digeflion. 

6.  The  elaflic  effluvia  alfo  aflifls  the 
mufcles  of  the  back  in  luftaining  our  bo- 
dies in  an  eredl  poflure. 


7.  Ban- 
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7.  Bandaging  and  a moderate  compref- 
jfion  of  this  cavity  are  of  various  ufes,  both 
to  young  and  old.  It  prevents  too  great 
diftenfion  of  the  abdomen ; it  fupplies 
a deficiency  of  the  due  quantity  of  it.j 
and  flrengthens,  aids,  and  invigorates  the 
.adion  of  the  abdominal  and  dorfal  muf- 
cles. 

VII.  Of  the  Food',  the  ^alities  of  the 

Food  of  Infants  *,  and  the  Manner  of 

feeding  them. 

1.  THE  Author  of  Nature  has  almoft 
univerfally  provided  milk  for  the  firft 
original  food  of  young  animals. 

2.  Milk  is  a tranfiation  of  the  fame 
fupplies  that  nourifhed  infants  in  the 
womb.  Sudion  favours  the  fecretion. 

3.  There  is  a fimilarity  between  milk 
and  blood  in  the  divifions  their  fubftances 
fall  into — The  firft  into  cream,  collo- 
ftrum,  and  whey  ; and  the  other  into 
red  globules,  cralTamentum,  and  ferum. 
There  is  however  a diflimilarity  of  their 
xharaders. 


4.  Milk 
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■4«  Milk  only,  rarely  diforders  the  di- 
geftion  and  the  bowels  of  infants ; and 
'.nature  generally  provides  as  much  of  that, 
as  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  for  their  fupport, 
■till  they  are  ftrengthened  for  the  concoc- 
tion of  other  food. 

5.  When  infants  are  accidentally  clif- 
appointed  of  their  natural  food,  the  qua- 
lities and  confiftence  of  milk  direft  to  the 
moft  proper  fubftitutes  for  it.  Whey  of 
'Other  milk  but  particularly  weak  white 
wine  whey,  &c. 

6.  The  animal  heat  of  milk  drawn  from 
the  breaft  cannot  be  wholly  repaired. 

7.  The  more  frequently  infants  fuck, 
the  more  nourifhment  is  contained  in  the 
.milk  they  fuck. 

8.  The  breaking  and  curdling  of  milk 
dn  the  ftomachs  of  infants  is  of  two  kinds : 
the  one  natural,  inoffenfive,  and  rather  fa- 
lutary  •,  the  other  pernicious,  and  the  re- 
fult  of  a morbid  -ftate  of  the  ftomach,  and 
of  depraved  .powers  of  digeftion. 


VIII. 


§.  VIII.  Of  Acidity. 

i;  ACIDITY  enters  as  a principle- 
into  the  compofition  of  all  bodies  vege- 
table or  animal,  and  Teems  to  be  the  ra- 
dical principle  of  their  cohefion. 

2.  Its  exiftence  in  bodies  is  diftingui {li- 
able into,  i.Manifeft,  as  in  acid  fruits., 
unripe  fahts,-  tartar,  &c.  2.  Latent,  as 
in  other  ripe  fruits,  farinaceous  and  otl  er 
grains,  &c. 

3.  Of  bodies  containing  latent  acidity 
fome  are  ipontaneoufly  acefcent ; fuch 
as.  all  faccharine  fubltances,  milk,  &c» 
Others  are  alkalefcent ; fuch  as  certain 
tribes  of  vegetable  fubftances,  blood,  oil, 
and  almoft  all  other  animal  fubftances  be- 
fides  milk. 

4.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  to  the  di- 
geftion  and  aflimilation  of  nutritive  fub- 
ltances a certain  quantity  of  acidity  either 
manireft  or  latent,  is  eflential ; which  the 
procefs  of  nutrition  has  a power  of  both 
extricating  where  it  is  latent,  and  of  rc- 

compofing 
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compofing  into  an  animal  ftate  fuitablc' 
to  the  nature  and  age  of  the  animal. 

5.  No  nutritive  acidity  is  purely  acid; 
but,  however  manifeft,  is  always  incor- 
porated with  Tome  certain  portion  of  a 
neutralifing  fubftance. 

6.  A due  quantity  and  digeftion  of 
this  neutralifing  fubftance  with  acidity, 
is  what  conftitutes  the  due  and  healthy 
crafis  of  animals,  according  to  their  na- 
tures : while  an  excefs  of  acidity  intro- 
duced into  the  conftitutions  of  young 
or  old,  however  latent  it  may  be  there ; 
I.  weakens,  2.  relaxes,  3.  cools 
animal  heat,  and,  4.  confumes  the  animal 
oils. 

7-  All  concodlion  terminates  in  the 
digeftion  of  acidity  with  its  neutralifing 
principles,  into  oils  fit  for  immutation  and 
fixing  into  folids,  which  is  the  ultimate 
procefs  of  nature  upon  the  materials  of 
the  compofition,  either  of  vegetables  or 
of  animals. 

Thefe  propofitions,  fo  far  as  they  are 
juft  and  confonant  to  what  is  the  known 
'analyfis  of  bodies,  will  tend  to  elucidate 

the 
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the  laws  of  nutrition  in  young  and  old 
— I fay  nothing  of  the  aqueous  principle 
concerned  in  all  nutrition,  as  what  of  it 
is  not  by  th|  powers  of  nature,  changed 
into  either  acidity  itfelf,  or  into  what 
neutralifes  it ; is  fubfervient  only  as  a 
vehicle  to  the  other  principles,  as  a me- 
dium of  their  immutations;  or  fixes  with 
them  without  immutation,  as  a compo- 
nent part  of  the  fubftance  of  bodies. 


§.  IX.  Application  to  our  Suhje£l. 

■ I.  THO’  manifeft  acidity  in  a certain 
degree  in  the  ftomach  is  inoffenfive,  and 
perhaps  neceffary  to  digeftion ; yet  a re- 
dundancy of  it  weakens  the  compofition 
of  the  materials  of  our  frame. 

2.  A redundant  acidity  is  generated 
in  the  firft  pafTages  of  animals,  particu- 
larly in  infantile  and  young  ones,  by 
three  (two  of  them  very  oppofite)  caufes. 
I.  By  an  excefs”  of  acidity  or  of  acef- 
cency  in  the  food.  2.  By  an  excefs  of 
heat  in  the  conftitution  for  which  caufe 
the  ftomach  and  digeftion  are  difordered 
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in  all  (what  are  called)  colds  and  feverilR- 
diforders.  3.  In  all  unnatural  coldnefs 
and  relaxation  of  the  habit  or  conftitu- 
tion-,  which  generally  firft  . commences 
with  heat  and  plethora. 

X.  ’^he  Difeafes  of  new-born  Infants. 

1.  INFANTS  being  generally  brought 
into  the  world  without  any  vice  or  im- 
perfe£Hon  in  their  conftitution  (except 
what  is  feminal  and  allies  them  to  their 
genitors  and  progenitors,  like  the  al- 
liance of  fhape  and  features),  they  are 
born  fubjeft  to  no  difeafes,  but  what  are 
owing  to  inattention,  and  which  may  be 
obviated. 

2.  The  firft  difeafes  that  affetft  them- 
are,  r.  An  unnatural  retention  of  the 
meconium.  2.  The  gum.  An  appear- 
ance of  the  jaundice.  4.  Aphthae. 

§.  XI.  The  Meconium. 

I.  THE  meconium  is  probably  gene-- 
rated  in  the  bowels  during  pregnancy, 

tO' 
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ito  prevent  their  collapfing  or  eohefion, 
and  to  furnifh  them  with  an  irritating 
fubjed:  to  begin  their  expulfive  powers 
to  ad:  upon  : for,  from  the  difcharge  of 
it  by  a relaxation  of  the  retentive  powers 
before  birth,  in  children  that  are  bom 
dead,  it  is  plain  that  the  meconium  is 
principally  lodged  in  tlie  lower  inteftines, 
where  fenfible  irritation  to  expulfion  is 
primarily  felt, 

2.  The  impreffion  of  the  cold  air  upon 
the  fkin  throwing  a momentum  of  the 
circulation  internally,  roufes  the  internal 
organs  into  adion,  primarily  and  parti- 
cularly the  inteftines,  which  iirft:  irritates 
them  to  expel  the  meconium. 

3.  This  irritation  proves  fometimes 
flow  and  even  infufficient  j efpecially 
when  the  infant  is  long  in  fhewing  the 
firft  fymptoms  of  life  by  refpiration. 

4.  The  negled:  of  this  languid  expul- 
fion  is  fometimes  not  only  the  caufe  of 
immediate  death,  but  it  often  proves  the 
caufe  of  much  fuffering,  and  of  death  in 
the  end,  to  many  infants  who  are  not 
carried  off  inftantly  •,  by  not  only  negled^. 

C 2 ing 
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ing  to  procure  the  expiilfion  of  theme-- 
conium,  but  by  miniltring  food  inordi- 
nately, before  it  is  expelled. 

5.  The  cure  of  this  diforder  is  almoft: 
certainly  to  be  attained  by  emetics  and' 
purgatives  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  new- 
born infant,  and  by  with-holding  food' 
for  fome  time. 

§.  XII.  Gum. 

The  gum  Is  a kind  of  miliary  eruption 
accompanied  with  rednefs  of  the  fkin  •, 
occafioned  by  the  infant’s  change  of  cli- 
mate, both  as  to  moifture  and  cold.  It 
is  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  fkin  of 
foinc  infants,  and  in  others  to  improper 
expofure  to  the  air  or  perhaps  to  the  par- 
.ticular  feafon  or  temper  of  'the  air.  No 
more  is  required  to  favour  its  gradual 
difappearance  than  warmth  and  wafli- 
ing  the  infant,  when  drefled,  with  tepid 
milk  and  water,  or  any  fuch  emollient 
wafh. 


§.  XIII. 
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§.  XIII.  Jaundice. 

THE  infantile  jaundices  is  an  appear^ 
ance  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former, 
or  at  lealt  produced  by  the  fame  caufe, 
and  requires  only  the  fame  attention.  It 
has  been  confidered  as  a proper  jaundice; 
but  I can  fcarcely  conceive  it  fuch.  I rather 
apprehend  it  to  proceed  from  the  gradual 
evanefcent  change  of  the  inflammatory 
appearance  of  the  flcin  in  fome  infants  : 
as  we  fee  fome  inflammations  and  extra- 
vafations  put  on  a yellowifli  appearance  as 
they  begin  to  refolve  ; or  as  moft  people 
change  their  complexion  by  refiding  in  a 
hot  climate,  by  the  adufl;  particles  of  the 
blood  becoming  fixed  under  the  fcarf 
-fkin. 

§.  XIV.  Aphth.<e. 

I.  APHTHA  are  an  affedfion  infants 
are  fubject  to,  of  a more  feriotis  nature; 
becaufe  attended  with  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, confequently  with  a fever,  and  a 
dread  of  taking  food. 


2.  They 
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2.  They  principally  affecl:  the  mouth, 
tongue,  fauces,  and  even  the  lips.  Some- 
times alfo  they  appear  about  the  verge 
of  the  anus ; and  then,  even  by  feme 
people  of  profelfed  Ikill,  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  crept  from  the  mouth 
along  the  whole  alimentary  canal  down 
to  the  anus.  This  alfo  has  been  pro- ' 
nounced  of  aphthse  in  other  difeafes,  par- 
ticularly the  dyfentery.  But  fuch  fup- 
pofitions  are  very  improbable,  and 
grounded  on  fuperficial  reafoning. 

3.  The  fubjeftive  caufe  cf  aphthae  is 
the  particular  tendernefs  of  the  fkin  of 
the  mouth,  and  thefe  parts  the  air  has 
accefs  to,  which  have  no  covering  of 
true  fkin — The  exciting  caufe  is  partly 
the  cold  air,  and  partly  the  fermentative 
fharpnefs  of  the  infant’s  food  in  its  fto- 
mach  •,  which  when  thrown  or  belched 
up,  or  which  even  by  its  fleams  irritate, 
inflame,  ulcerate  thefe  tender  parts,  or 
produce  inflammatory  pimples  all  over 
them. 

4.  In  this  difeafe  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  attend  to  the  date  of  the  bowels 

of 
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of  infants,  to  empty  them  of  acrimonious 
matter,  to  keep  the  infant  warm,  to  ad- 
minifter  the  moft  inoffenfive  food,  when' 
other  than  the  breaft  is  neceflary.  As  to 
topical  applications,  both  emollient  and 
detergent  ones,,  have  been  experienced 
to  be  I'erviccablc.  If  praftitioners  were 
attentive  to  the  circumftances  and  ftages 
of  the  difeafe,.  that  clearly  indicated  the 
application  of  the  one  or  the  other  clafs 
of  thefe  medicines,  they  would  be  better 
employed  than  in  cenfure  and  compara-. 
rive  eftimates  of  one  another’s  different 
pradliccs. 

XV.-  Of  the  other  Bifeafes  peculiar  to 
Infancy  and  Childhood. 

1.  FEW  or  none  of  the  difeafes  pro-- 
per  to  infants  are  owing  to  any  hereditary 
tabes  or  vice  originally  inherent  in  their 
conftitutions,  nature  generally  brings 
them  into  the  world  with  found  ftamina. 

2.  But  as  they  are  neceffarily  the  chargtr 
of  others  fo  long,  moft  of  their  difeafes 

arc 
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&re  chargeable  upon  the  ([  do  believe) 
involuntary  mii'management  of  them. 

3.  To  be  particular,  the  feeds  of  mofl; 
infantile  diforders  may  be  deduced  from 
a fuperabundant  acidity  j generated  from 
errors  either  in  the  nature  of  their  food, 
or  from  the  quantity  of  it,  and  the  mode 
of  feeding,  combined  with  other  acci- 
dents of  cold  and  nurfes  that  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to. 

4.  But  before  we  particularize  their 
difeafes,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  add  fome 
things,  to  what  I have  already  delivered  on 
food  in  general,  of  the  nature  of  the  milk ; 
which  is  ordained  for  their  firft,  and  for 
fome  time  their  only  neceffary  food. 

§.  XVI.  Milk. 

1.  THO’  milk  is  an  animal  fecrc- 
tion  •,  it  cannot  be  called  wholly  an  ani- 
mal fubftance.  There  they  generally  err 
in  the  compofition  of  the  food  that  is 
fubftitutcd  for  milk  to  infants,  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  denied  the  bread  in 
their  infancy.  The  characters  of  milk. 
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itio’  a glandular  fecretion,  renders  it  a 
cnieftion,  whether  any  vegetable  food  is 
vvholly  animalized  in  the  arteries ; and 
whether  the  perfefting  of  that  immuta- 
tion  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
venous  fyftem  of  veflfels. 

XVII.  Of  Nurfmg  and  Nurfes. 

1.  GENERALLY,  the  mother’s  milk 
and  care  is  preferable  to  any  other  per- 
fon’s. 

2.  Nurfmg  is  generally  a healthful 
employment,  as  beneficial  to  the  mother 
as  to  the  infant. 

3.  The  following  propofitions  compre- 
hend what  is  principally  to  be  attended 
to  upon  the  article  of  nurfmg. 

4.  If  nurfmg  agrees  with  the  mother, 
the  mother’s  milk  will  generally  agree 
with  the  infant. 

3.  Bad  effefls  are  often  imputed  to 
the  milk  that  are  owing  to  the  mifma- 
nagement  of  the  child. 

6.  The  thicknefs  or  thinnefs  of  the 
milks  are  what  are  often  examined  as  the 
D tefts 
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tefts  of  their  qualities  : but  few  milks  are 
fo  thick  as  to  difagree  with  infants,  if 
their  ftomachs  are  not  difordered  by  other 
food  : and  few  milks  are  fo  thin  as  not 
to  nouriili  fufficiently  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

7.  More  women  are  hurt  by  nurfing, 
than  children  injured  by  fucking  the  milk 
of  women  to  whom  nurfing  proves  in- 
jurious. 

8.  The  principal  points  to  be  regarded 
in  the  eledlion  of  nurfes  are  ; the  found 
healthy  ftate  of  their  conftitiitions  ; the 
lufficient  quantity  of  their  milk  ; free- 
dom from  Icorbutic  or  any  other  infec- 
tious taint  of  their  blood ; not  fubjedt 
to  any  hyfteric,  cholicy,  or  gravelifh  dif- 
orders ; not  fubjeCt  to  violent  fits  of  paf- 
fion,  nor  incident  to  thefe  alterations  that 
the  fex  in  general  are  not  accullomed  to, 
when  nurfing. 

9.  It  is  certain  that  the  fucking  in- 
fant partakes  of  the  effedls  of  every  ac- 
cident of  weeds,  fevers,  frights,  paflions,. 
medicine,  menftruation,  that  befalls  the 
nurfe.- 
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§.  XVIII.  Of  the  Food,  hefides  the  Breajl^ 
, proper  for  Infa'nts. 

1.  FOR  the  firfl  months  an  infant  that 
has  a good  nurfe,  has  no  occafion  for  any 
other  food. 

2.  Accidents,  however,  render  it  ne- 
ceflary,  that  an  infant  fhould  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  take  a little  food. 

3.  The  food  adminiftered  to  infants 
fhould  refemble  the  mother’s  milk  as 
much  as  poflible.  i.  Inconfiflence.  2.  In 
qualities.  3.  In  warmth. 

4.  Thefe  qualities  are  bed:  anfwered 
by  plain  whey,  and  white  wine  whey  ; or 
animal  decoftion,  a very  little  thickened 
with  crumbs  of  ftale  bread  or  powdered 
bifcuit. 

5.  Sugar  and  wine  fhould  be  fparing 
ingredients  of  the  food  of  infants ; the 
ute  of  both  requiring  great  difcretion. 

6.  The  effects  of  the  food  of  infants 
in  rendering  them  coftive  or  laxative 
fhould  be  duly  attended  to. 

D 2 
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§.  XIX.  Difeafes  peculiar  to  Infants. 

1.  ALMOST  all  the  difeafes  peculiar 
to  infants  are  remotely  and  ultimately  re- 
ferable to  excefs  of  acidity.  I except  in- 
fedtious  epidemics;  which,  though  v/ith 
fome  juftice  they  may  be  referable  to  the 
fame  caufe,  it  may  feem  too  abftrafled 
to  account  for  in  that  manner ; therefore 
they  fliall  be  arranged  by  themfelves  un- 
der fuch  difeafes  as  are  called  acute. 

2.  The  difeafes  of  infants  are,  like  the 
difeafes  of  all  ages,  to  be  diftinguifiied 
into,  I.  ambiguous;  2.  chronic;  and, 

3.  acute. 

3.  Acute  difeafes  are  either,  i.  Acci- 
dental, fufcitated  by  accidents  of  cold, 
errors  in  diet  or  management,  teething, 
&c.  Or,  2.  They  are  depuratory  and 
non-recurrent,  fuch  as  the  meafles,  Imall- 
pox,  fome  other  eruptive  difeafes,  the 
chincough,  &c.  Or,  3.  They  are  epi- 
demic in  common  with  other  ages,  though 
moft  incident  to  non-age : fuch  as  the 
ulcerous  fore  throat,  &:c. 

4.  Th? 
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4-  The  effefts  of  vicious  acidity  are  ma- 
nifeft ; I . In  the  firft  pafTages : or,  2.  In 
the  blood  : which  2d  muft  again  be  di- 
rtinguifhed  ; i . Into  fuch  as  are  cuta- 
neous ; 2.  Into  fubcutaneous  or  internal. 

5.  Excefs  of  acidity  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages ; I.  Coagulates  the  milk  unduly  ; 
2.  deftroys  the  quality  and  ule  of  the 
bile;  3.  generates  vifcidity. 

6.  The  confequences  of  morbid  aci- 
dity may  be  diilinguillied  into  three  de- 
grees. 

7.  The  firft.  weakens  and  then  inverts 
the  periftaltic  motion  in  the  ftomach, 
caufing  hiccough,  belching,  puking. 
In  the  inteftines  it  produces  wind,  dif- 
tenfion  of  the  belly,  twitches,  gripes; 
fpalms,  fometimes,  but  more  rarely, 
colli  venefs. 

8.  This  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  in  which 
the  infant’s  natural  ftrength  is  little  af- 
fedled,  is  eafily  cured  and  eafily  obviated 
and  prevented  by  proper  remedies  and 
correctors, 

9.  Of  the  abufe  of  anodynes  and  of 
the  proper  judicious  ufe  of  them. 

§.  XX. 
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§.  XX.  Second  Degree  of  Diforders  de- 
rived from  ■predominant  Acidity  in  the 
Bowels. 

1.  CONTINUANCE  of  the  caufe 
of  any  difeafe  renders  the  difeafe  itfelf 
greater,  and,  2.  more  habitual  and  ob- 
ftinate. 

2.  In  this  ftage  there  is  either  conftant 
recurrent  pain,  or  elle  indifpofition  after 
food  or  fucking.  The  infant  is  always 
uneafy  when  awake.  Its  reft  is  difturbed 
with  frights,  ftarts,  and  fudden  fits  of 
crying.  The  ftools  are  either  ftimy  and 
coftive,  or  exceedingly  chopped,  that  is, , 
mixed  with  curd  and  bile  appearing  in . 
them  leparately,  fometimes  mixed  withi 
thin  watery  humour  that  fcarcely  ftains; 
the  cloths ; but  which  is  often  fo  fharpr 
as  to  inflame  or  excoriate  the  infant. 

3.  This  degree  of  the  difeafe,  and  like-- 
wile  the  third,  is  often  produced  by  cold 
or  other  accidents  afiefling  the  infant  or: 
the  nurfe, 

4.  If 
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4-  It  is  remedied  by  ftronger  medi- 
cines of  the  fame  nature  as  are  competent 
in  the  firit  ftage  : and,  as  in  this  ftage,  the 
tender  bowels  fuffer  confiderably,  mode- 
rate ftrengtheners  are  requifite. 

§.  XXL  ‘Third  Degree  of  Diforders  pro- 
duced in  the  firjl  Pajfages  by  exceffwe 
Acidity. 

I.  THE  bowels  in  their  native  peri- 
ftaltic  motion  being  weakened,  the  in- 
fant lofes  its  ftrength  and  flefli ; or,  its 
vital  powers  become  languid.  It  difco- 
vers  more  ficknefs  and  oppreffion  and 
lefs  pain.  Its  llools  become  afh-coloiired,. 
flimy,  and  tenacious  in  their  confidence. 
The  belly  becomes  not  only  fwelled,  but 
feels  tenfe  and  hard.  The  infant  be- 
comes convulfed. 

§.  XXII.  Convulsions. 

I.  OF  the  ordinate  and  inordinate  mo- 
tions of  the  nervous  fyftem — the  caufes 

and 
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and  nature  of  its  irritability,  and  of  the 
lympathy  of  parts. 

2.  Convuifions  are  diftinguiihed  into 
idiopathic  and  fympathctic. 

3.  Sympathetic  convuifions  are  diftin^ 
guilhed  into  thefe  which  are  produced  by 
lenfible  pain ; and  thefe  excited  by  in- 
fenfible  irritation  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

4.  Vomiting  ceafes  or  abates  when 

convuifions  commence  in  infantile  difor- 
ders.  ' ' 

5.  Of  inward  convuifions,  what  is 
meant  by  them,  and  their  nature  ex- 
plained, The  different  caufes  of  fym- 
pathetic  convuifions,  are  indigeflion, 
dentition,  eruptive  irritation,  repelled 
eruption,  worms. 

6.  The  inutility  of  fpecifics  fo  com- 
monly preferibed  and  recommended  in 
infantile  epilepfies. 

7.  The  medicines  indicated  in  the  pa- 
roxyfms,  and  out  of  them. 

8.  The  necelfity  of  reftoring  the  ftools 
to  their  natural  colour  and  confitlertce, 
.and  the  means  of  doing  it. 

9.  The 
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9.  The  fubfequent  neceftity  of  ftfength- 
ening  the  inteftines,  in  order  to  prevent 
relapfes. 

§.  XXI il.  Of  Vifddily  and  other  Dlforder$ 
of  the  Bowels  of  Children. 

1.  THOUGH  in  Very  young  infants 
vifcidity  is  generally  afi  immediate  caufe 
of  fits  or  a concomitant  of  them  ; yet  in 
children  more  advanced  it  ought  id  be 
confidered  as  a difeafe  by  itfelf,  and'  ari 
immediate  caufe  of  various  other  confe- 
qiieiltial  diforders  they  frequently  labour 
under,  and  which  may  be  interpreted, 
figns  of  that  vifcidity. 

2.  Such  vifcidity  is  not  generated  out 
of  their  food,  but  is  produced  by  a mor- 
bid infpiffation  of  thefe  fluids  that  are 
fecreted  for  lubricating  the  excrementi- 
ifious  parts  of  the  aliments  in  palTing 
along  the  alimentary  canal. 

3.  The  formation  and  colledlion  of 
this  flimy  mucus  generally  begins  iii  the 
lower  regions  of  this  canal,  but  gradually 

E increafing 
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increafing  it  often  extends  to  and  fills 
the  fmaller  inteftines. 

4.  Whenever  thefe  paflages  fall  into 
a ftate  of  indigeftion  from  an  excefs  of 
acidity,  and  deftrudlion  of  the  qualities 
of  the  bile,  that  vifcidity  is  apt  to  be  ge- 
nerated in  them.  Sometimes  it  makes  a 
remarkable  appearance,  both  during  and 
after  acute  dilbrders,  and  prevents  a re- 
covery from  them. 

5.  Among  the  other  difeafes  that  this 
morbid  vifcidity  of  the  bowels  is  apt  to 
produce,  are,  i.  Worms,  which  it  proves 
a proper  nidus  for.  2.  Lofs  of  appetite. 
3.  Languor,  palenefs,  and  atrophy.  4. 
Sometimes  coflivenefs,  but  more  com- 
monly diarrhoea.  5.  Hydrocephalus.  6. 
Dropfical  or  tympanical  fwelling  of  the 
belly. 

6.  The  figns  of  this  ftate  of  the  bowels 
may  always  be  colledled  from  one  or 
more  of  the  above  diforders,  which  it  is 
the  caufe  of. 

7.  In  this  ftate  of  the  bowels  fharp 
and  repeated  purging  is  indicated,  and 
afterwards  fuch  medicines  as  are  ftrength- 

cnmg, 
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^ning,  and  fuch  as  increafe  the  momen- 
tum of  the  circulation,  and  likewife  a 
dry,  light  diet ; nutritive,  and  of  eafy 
digeftion. 

8.  When  this  morbid  ftate  of  the 
bowels  has  fuperinduced  any  of  die  other 
difeafes  above-mentioned,  the  patient 
mull  be  treated  in  a manner  proper  to 
fuch  a difeafe ; but  ftill  with  a proper  re^ 
gard  to  the  primary  caufe  of  it. 

§.  XXIV.  Worms. 

1.  THO’  all  ages  are  fubje<51:  to  this 
vermin,  yet  children  are  moft  generally 
preyed  upon  by  the  common  kinds  of 
them  : probably  becaufe  their  juices  are 
a more  agreeable  food  to  them,  and  a 
more  eligible  nidus  to  their  eggs. 

2.  The  common  fpecies  of  worms  are 
of  four  kinds — The  teretes  and  the  afca- 
rides — To  thefe  two  children  are  mod: 
commonly  incident,  though  they  are  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  them,  efpecially  the 
latter — The  tenea  or  tape- worm  and  the 
fiuke-worm,  to  which  grown-up  people  are 
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moft  incident  j they  rarely  making  thei? 
a|)pearance  in  very  young  fubjefis. 

'3.  The  teretes  generally  occupy  the 
higher  regions  of  the  intdlines  even  as, 
high  as  the  ftomach  itfelf.  The  afea- 
rides  as  generally  occupy  the  lower  re- 
gions of  the  inteftines, 

■ 4,,  As  worms,  though  contained  in  our 
bodies,  rpuft  neyerthelefs  be  confidered 
as  extraneous  living  fubjeds  ^ the  indi- 
cations of  cure  are  to  poifon,  and  to  ex- 
pell  them, 

XXV.  Dw'rhm.  Li'entiry\ 

1.  INFANTS  ace  fubjedl  to  diar- 
rhoeas not  only  from  that  moft  general 
caufe  of  all  infantile  diforders,  acidity 
but  from  various  other  accidents  of  cold, 
weaning,  dentition. 

2.  A diarrheea  is  the  fafeft  turn  that 
any  complaint  of  the  bowels  in  inf^ints 

, can  take. 

3.  It  ought  however  neither  to  be 
negleded  top  long,  nor  too.  fuddenly 
lupprefTcd,  . 

4.  The 
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4.  The  primary  indications  of  cure 
are  neither  aftringents,  abforbents,,  nor 
anodynes ; but  emetics  and  purgatives.  < 

5.  In  fome  cafes,  when  the  tone  of  the 
bowels  has  been  much  injured  by  habitual 
predominant  acidity  pr  neglect  of  a diar- 
rhoea in  its  firft  ftages  ; an  intire  change 
of  diet,  aromatic  fomentations  or  fumi- 
gations to  the  belly,  and  keeping  the 
fkin  clean  and  warm,  in  order  to  pro-  - 
mote  free  perfpiration,  are  all  necelTary 
to  the  cure  of  a diarrhoea. 

6.  A diarrhoea  from  dentition  is  mere- 
ly fymptomatic,  andfalutary;  and  there- 
fore ought  never  to  be  rafhly  fupprejGTed. 

y.  Scarifying  the  gums  when  the  teeth 
can  be  reached,  is  a certain  prevention 
of  the  dangerous  confequences  of  either 
diarrhoea  or  fever  from  teething. 

§.  XXVI.  Afcites  and  Tympany. 

I.  A SWELLING  in  the  belly  is  a 
very  common  concomitant  fy mptom  of 
the  declining  health  of  infants  or  chil- 
dren. 


2.  Som^- 
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2.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  a dlfeafe  by  . 
itfelf,  or  as  the  primary  fymptom  of 
children’s  Aiding  into  a bad  habit. 

3.  Such  fwelling  is  mo  A generally  of 
the  tympanitic  kind  ; at  lea  A at  ArA, 
though  gradually  and  by  too  long  neg- 
led  it  comes  to  be  hyd topical  alfo,  thro* 
weaknels  of  blood  and  decay  of  natural 
heat, 

4.  In  fuch  cafes  purging  is  indicated, 
not  fo  much  to  carry  off  the  difeafe,  as 
to  remove  the  original  and  permanent 
caufe  of  it.  Whenever  that  is  effedled, 
which  is  eafily  determined  by  the  quality 
of  the  Aools,  the  difeafe  is  carried  off 
moA  readily  by  diuretics  and  increafers 
of  the  momentum  of  the  circulation,  and 
by  a light,  dry  diet. 

§.  XXVII.  Hydrocephalus. 

I.  NEITHER  this  nor  the  former 
difeafe  feem  to  derive  their  original  from 
any  topical  obArudlion,  as  is  often  the 
cafe  in  full-grown  perfons,  from  ob- 
ffruflion  of  the  liver,  ovaria,  &c. 

2.  This 
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2.  This  difeafe  efpecially  feems  to  be 
generated  by  a general  relaxation  and 
coldnefs  of  the  habits ; produced  by  a 
bad  ftate  of  the  firfb  paflages,  and  a-par- 
ticular  predominant  weaknefs  of  the  en- 
cephalus. 

3.  This  difeafe  is  feldom  difcovered, 
or  rather  fufpedted,  till  it  is  in  its  fatal 
ftages : but,  if  attended  to  in  its  early 
ftage,  it  is,  I am  perfuaded,  as  eafily 
cured  as  the  preceding  difeafe. 

4.  The  intentions  of  cure  in  both  are 
alfo  the  fame. 

5.  The  univerfal  office  and  funflion 
of  the  brain,  and  of  its  appendages,  is 
what  renders  every  morbid  affedlion  of  it 
fo  dangerous,  and  the  fymptons  of  its 
oppreffion  fo  various.  Add  to  this,  the 
office  of  the  brain  is  fo  univerfal  and  un- 
remittent, that  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation between  veins  and  arteries  in  it, 
once  loft,  is  not  fo  eafily  recoverable  as 
in  other  lefs  vital  and  important  organs 
belonging  to  our  lyftem. 


xxvrii. 
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§.  XXVIII.  Of  Cutaneous  Oifeafesi , 

1.  I DISTINGUISHED  difeafes  of 
infants  into  thofe  of  the  firft  paflTages,  and, 
2dly,  into  difeafes  of  the  animal  fluids  (i.e. 
fuch  as  are  in  circulation) — This  fecond 
I clafled  under,  i.  cutaneous,  and,  2’. 
fubcutaneous  difeafes. 

2.  Of  cutaneous  difeafes  in  general. 
Though  topically  they  are  fores,  difeafes, 
or  defedations,  yet  they  are  generally 
figns  of  internal  health. 

3.  At  the  fame  time  they  may  in  a 
meafure  be  obviated  by  attention  to  pro- 
per evacuations,  cleannefs,  and  the  pro^ 
moting,  of  a free  perfpiration. 

4.  The  difeafes  of  the  Ikin  are  either^ 
I.  vitiated  condenfations  of  the  perfpira- 
tion, or  of  what  furnilhes  and  repairs 
the  cuticles  or  fcarf  fkin  : or,  2.  infianrt- 
matory  obftruCtions  of  the  cutis  or  true 
Ikin. 

5.  Eruptive  diforders,  efpecially  in 
infants  and  children,  have  a remarkable 
tendency  to -break  out  about  the  face  and 

head* 
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}iead.  The  face  being  that  portion  of 
the  Ikin  that,  by  being  moft:  accuftomed 
to  air  and  cold,  gives  moft  refiftance  to 
perl'piration ; while  on  the  hairy  fcalp, 
on  account  of  the  hair,  the  drier,  more 
fixed  parts  of  the  perfpirable  matter  is 
apt  to  condenfe  and  colled  into  fcales 
and  crufts. 

7.  Hence  many  infants  are  fubjed  to 
the  crufta  ladea,  and  children  farther 
advanced,  to  cruftaceous  and  fcabby 
eruptions  of  the  head. 

8.  The  firft  is  ah  humour  that  burfts 
out  upon  the  yet  tender  (kin  of  the  faces 
of  fome  fucking  infants,  which  I'preads 
and  forms  into  a (landing  fcab  fome- 
times  over  all  the  face — This  ought 
never  to  be  repelled ; but  the  fcabby 
(late  of  the  eruption  requires  fome  topi- 
cal management. 

9.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  cutane- 
ous dilbrder,  which  (though  not  in  the 
order  of  clalfing,  yet  in  the  order  of  its 
occurrence)  I am  obliged  here  to  men- 
tion. Its  technical  name  is  intertrigo  \ 
though,  from  its  being  merely  accidental 

B’  and 
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arid  what  may  be  • prevented  by  proper 
atteritionv  it  ought-  riot  ta  be  ranked 
among  the  natural!  lferies;^of  children's- 
difeafe's.  Yet,  th'otigh  it' may  be  pre- 
vented, it  is  by  no' means  always  fate  to 
cure  it  rafhly' by  loea'lf  application.-.  The 
dife'afe  iS'  lio  more'  than  that  fcalding  thai 
children,  fome  more  than  others,  are 
fubje^l:  to  where  their  fki'n  falfe  into  deep 
folds  or  furrows*,  or  where  the-fharpnels- 
of  the  urine-  ejteOriate&  the  neighbouring 

o o 

parts. 

roi-  InThe  firfi!  inUfance  this-  is^  eafily 
cu'rSd  by  duffing,*  &c.  But  where,  by 
negleft  or  otherwife,  it  has  been  of  any 
cowriouanee  •,  Or,-  where  the  infant  is  of 
^ habit  very  fall-  of  humours,  and  there 
appears  a remarkable  ffox  of  them  uporr 
any  part,-  k ought  by  no  means  to  be 
haftily  healed  by  outward  applications.- 
In  foeh  cafes  the  fafeft  of  any  application 
is  cold  water  and  keeping  the  parts  clean. 

I li  Eruptions  on  the  head  are  either 
feabby  or  feurfy.  The  one  indicates  an 
Over-abundance  of  humours.  The  other 
a.  vice  df  the  materia  perfpirabilis,  or  of 

that 
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that  matter  that  furnifhes  and  repairs  the 
cuticula,  and  is -(.of  l^ind  to  that  which 
fometimes  happens  to  full-grown  people 
in  other  parts  of  thejr  bodies,  iC^ileid  the 
herpetic  fcur.vy,  apd  4lfP|to  aged  people, 
-with  an,  intolerable  itching lali  over  their 
.botly. 

12.  iThis  dhenfe  requires  both  edolco- 
'ian.ts-and:evaQuations. 

13.  The  phthiri^fis  is  often  1 a ; conco- 
-niitant  of  .this  .dife^ie.  As  itconfjfts  of  a 
.generation  of  gextrar\eo,U3  beings,  they 
-muft.  be  deftroyed/by , thejr  iproper  .poi- 
ToiJS,  and  byrQther.mec.hanical;  rpeans. 

14.  -Only  it;4S',of:)ioaae  lirnportaneej  to 
-obferve,  that,  eertein  liftates  of  the  hu- 
mours are  moft  rfavowrable  [for .-this  fpe- 
rcies  t df  animal  [propagation.  Whence 
we  may  ded  uce  , the  f,qu  aliti.es  ^of.'.eertaia 

, kinds  of  food  and- alfo-the  reafon  of  its 
•.becoming  a difeafe  in  certain  .aged,  con- 
ftitutiofls. 
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§.  XXIX.  Itch. 

I.  THOUGH  this'is  a difeafe  to  which 
every  age  is  fubjedt,  it  is  reqnifite  to 
fay  fomething  of  it  here.  Very  young 
children,  efpecially  when  at  the  breaft, 
are  hot  remarkably  fubjehl  to  it.  It  is 
the  true  acefcent  fcurvy,  diftinguifhed 
from  other  fpecies  of  that  difeafe  only  by 
the  truly  great  Boerhaave.  It  is  not  ow- 
ing to  animalculse.  It  is  infeftious.  It 
is  of  various  kinds,  very  properly  diftin- 
guifhed by  Goulard.  It  is  by  no  means 
fafe  to  cure  it  (which  can  eafily  be  done) 
by  external  applications  only.  It  is  en- 
demic in  cold,  damp,  mountainous  coun- 
tries, where  the  inhabitants  feed  much 
on  oatmeal.  Cleannefs  is  the  beft  and 
almoft  a certain  preventative,  V'hen 
it  is  cured  with  fafety  to  the  patient  by 
external  application,  the  habit  is  in  general 
relieved  by  an  eruption  of  boils  and  in^ 
flammatory  puftiilcs,  tilled  with  true  pus, 

§.  XXX, 
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XXX.  The  internal  chronical  Difeafes 
of  Infants.  ' ■ ' 

1.  THE  fecond  orders  of  difeafes  of 
the  fluids  of  infants  are  internal.  When 
the  common  fecretions  are  not  fufiicient 
to  purge  the  blood  of  impurity,  and  the 
‘vires  vita  are  intire  and  found,  they  throw 
the  load  off  on  the  fkin. 

2.  When  the  ftrength  of  the  confti- 
tution  is  inlufflcient  for  that ; or,  when 
by  any  accident  or  piece  of  mifmanage- 
ment  nature  is  refifted  in  its  efforts  •,  or, 
when  any  fuch  cutaneous  difeafe  is  re- 
pelled, and  the  effedts  are  not  prevented 
by  fome  means  provided  either  by  na- 
ture or  art  •,  the  confequence  will  be,  that 
either  the  habit  at  large  will  become  dif- 
eafed,  or  the  difeafe  will  fall  upon  fome 
particular  part  of  the  fyftem. 

3-  All  difeafes,  whether  in  young  or 
old,  that  terminate  in  relaxation, weaknefs, 
coldnefs,  and  wafte  of  the  conftitution, 
commence  with  morbid  plethora,  and 

greater 
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greater  than  ordinary  exertions  of  the  con- 
•il'hmion  to  'unload.vand<pufge  itfelf. 

4.  Weak  fluids,  out  > of  which  folids 
are  affimilated,  neceflarily  yield  weak 
■folids. 

‘§.  X'KXil.  ’^abesver-Atr^fhy, 

'1.  TMO’-^aitabes  'very -rarely  ^happens 
■without  fome  panicuiarantemakparf-be- 

- coming  bbftmifljEchaiid  difeafed ; * yct  Jt  is 
ineceflary  ►to-  treat)  of  lit  ;l5yj itfelf, i fince  it 
“isinot  imfrequentiy  met  with,  without  the 
■fenflbie  fjgns  of  ;any-  other  panicukr  or 
-local  difeafe. 

•2 . T he-  generaI;fi9Tis  of  :this -difeale . in 

- children- are,  lofsiof  colour'-and  itrengtii, 
' wall;©  of  jfielh , nfonietimes'  lofs,  ‘buD  forae- 
•times  allb  increafe  of  appetite,  a diar- 
-rlroea  or.  Hentery^  tho’ fometimes,  butdefs 

, commonly,  1 a c©ftivenefs,3fweliing  of  the 
^belly,  drynefsoof  theifkin, 'heCtic  fever, 
» ■^o.— The ' laft  Ikge  .of  i.this . difeafe  is 
-eaiied  a maralrnus — ^The  other  fcnfible 
‘ figns  of  the  difeale,  mentioned-  by  writers. 
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are  neGelTary  coafequences-  o£  the  abowe 
figns* 

j.  The  caufes  &£  this  difeafe  are  mat- 
tention  tO'  the  tbod,  exercile,  cieannei^ 
natural  warmthv  or,  to  the  ftate  of  the 
conftitution  of  infants. — Internally  the 
difeafe  prcwreeds  from  predominant  aci- 
dity in  the  firft:  paffages,  and  of  confe- 
quence  in:  the  blood,  tlie  alimentary  canal 
loaded  with  curd,  flime,  and  other  cor- 
rupted ftufF,  conlequential  obftru(5lioas 
of  the  mdenteric  gland,  checked  perlpi- 
rationv  or  reprelTed  eruption. 

4.  When  thecaufesofa  difeafe  can  he 
diftincUy  coliecked  and  fpecified,  the  in- 
dications of  cure  become  obvious  of 
courfe,  when  the  caufes  are  negleftcd, 
adminiflration  of  medicine  muft  be  inju- 
dicious, arbitrary,  and  criminal. 

§.  XXXIL  Rickets. 

I.  ir  can  fcarcely  be  believed  that  a 
difeafe  that  may  be  referred  to  inch  ra- 
tional caufes  fhould  have  ever  been  un- 
known, though  perhaps  feme  remark- 
able' 
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able  change  in  people’s  mode  of  diet  and 
manner  of  living,  may  render  a difeafe 
epidemic  that  was  before  more  rare  and 
accidental.  The  rickets  are  faid  to  have 
made  their  firft  appearance  not  a cen- 
tury and  a half  ago. 

2.  The  rickets  are  one  of  the  mofl; 
early  chronical  difeafes  to  which  children 
are  incident.  The  period  within  which 
they  are  liable  to  it,  is  from  nine  months 
to  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

3.  The  local  feat  of  this  difeafe,  is  the 
bones  ; tho’  it  is  generally  attended  with 
the  concomitant  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe 
laft  treated  of,  namely,  the  tabes. 

4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  moft  firm, 
condenfed,  and  folid  parts  of  the  body 
fhould  be  the  feat  of  the  earlieft  internal 
difeafes  that  infants  are  fubjedt  to  •,  firfl 
the  olfeous  fyftem,  and  if  that  efcapes, 
next  the  glandular  one.  But  a rational 
or  mechanical  caufe  of  this  is  eafily  ren- 
dered, by  a little  refiecHon. 

5.  If  about  that  time  of  life  when 
children  grow  more  adtive  and  difpofed 
to  perpetual  exercife,  by  the  quicknefs 

of 
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of  their  fenfationsj  the  variety  of  impref- 
fions  they  receive  from  them,,  and  the 
conftant  diverfions  of  their  attention  to 
different  objedls  ; if  then,  their  bones  are 
not  fufficiently  ftrOng,-  it  is  natural  to 
fuppole  that  they  mtift  fuffer  by  their 
exertions. 

6.  It  muft  be  owing  to  a preceding 
weaknefs  and  coldnefs  in  the  blood,  and 
in  the  motion  and  qualities  of  the  other 
fluids,  produced  by  predominant  acidity,, 
if  the  bones  are  not  fufficiently  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  time  natyre  calls  them  to 
fuftain  infant  a6livity. 

7.  It  is  no  wonder  that  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  epiphyfes  of  the  bones, 
which  are  fo  comparatively  fpongy  anddif- 
tended  for  forming  the  articulations  of  the 
joints,  efpecially  luch  of  them  as  are  mofh 
expofed  to  cold  and  exercife,  fliould 
grow  fo  difeafcdly  large  in  this  difeafe. 
Neither  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  bones 
fhould  be  fo  ready  to  bend,  and  to  lofe 
their  natural  fhape,  and  that  the  ligaments 
of  them,  efpecially  in  the  vertebrte  of  the 
back,  fhould  become  difeafed,  fwell,  and 
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throw  thefe  bones  and  ihe  ribs  into  dit 
tortions. 

8.  The  indications  of  cure  in  this  diC- 
eafe  are,  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paflages,  to 
ufe  a^nourifliing,  dry,  antacid  diet,  to 
increafe  the  momentum  of  the  circulation, 
and  of  the  internal  warmth,  and  to  err- 
courage  perfpiration,  and  fuch  exercife 
as  is  competent  for  the  age  and  ftrength 
of  the  patient* 

9.  This  difeafe  is  very  various  in  the 
degrees  in  which  children  are  affecled  by 
it;  and  here  I cannot  omit  noting,  that  all 
degrees  of  rottennefs  of  the  teeth  and  of 
sooth-ach  ought  to  be  referred,  remotely 
or  ultimately,  to  a manifeft  tinfture  of 
the  rickets,  or  of  thefe  caufes  that  pro- 
duce it  in  the  blood. 

§.  XXXIII.  ^he  Struma  or  Scrofula, 

I.  THE  glands,  next  after  the  bones 
and  their  ligaments,  are  the  moft  com- 
padl  and  folid  parts  of  our  fubftance : 
any  vice  therefore  arifing  or  exilting  in 
the  blood,  which  the  conllitution  cannot 

expel> 
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expel,  and  which  the  bones  have  acquired 
firmnefs  enough  to  repel  the  imprefllons 
of,  is  apt  to  fall  upon  the  glandular 
fyftem  •,  and  in  particular  the  moft  fuper- 
ficial  fubcLitaneous  clafs  of  them,  that 
are  moft  expofed  to  the  air,  and  that  are 
moft  contiguous  to  the  head,  the  princi- 
pal feat  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which 
children  are  incident. 

2.  While  any  vital  energy  remains, 
there  is  an  incefiant  effort  of  the  com- 
bined powers  of  our  conftitution,  that 
will  not  fuffer  any  thing  offenfive,  and 
that  cannot  be  aflimilated,  to  reft  till  it 
is  thrown  upon  fome  particular  part  or 
parts. 

3.  The  falivary  glands,  the  amyg- 
dalae and  the  parotides,  with  thefe  con- 
tiguous ones  connefted  with  them,  that 
are  moft  expofed  to  the  imprefllons  of 
the  air-,  whole fecretions  are  not  inceffant, 
and  whofe  fecretion  is  alfo  diminifhed 
upon  the  weaning  of  infants,  are  the 
fyftem  of  glands  that  are  moft  generally 
and  primarily  obnoxious  to  ftrumous  ob- 
•ftrudions. 

G 2 
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4.  The  remote  caufes  of  the  difeafe 
may  be  referred  to,  i.  Hereditary  taint. 
2.  To  univerfal  weaknefs,  not  only  of  the 
glands,  but  of  the  whole  habit,  fluids 
and  folids.  3.  To  accidental  caufes  of  ob- 
ftfuflion,  as  heats  and  colds  in  immediate 
fucceflion,  &c. 

5,..  The  difeafe,  which  has  never  been 
accurately  diftinguifeed,  ought  to  be 
clafled  under  at  lea-fl;  four  different  kinds, 
partly  referring  to  its  feat,  and  partly  in 
refpeeff  of  its  degree.  Some  o-f  them  are 
very  improperly  reputed  either  malig-. 
nant  or  hereditary. 

6.  The  firfl;  clafs  or  order  of  this  dif-. 
eafe  is  ftridtly  fcrofulous,  affedting  only 
the  glands,  and  thefe  principally  about 
the  neck,  ears,  and  throat.  While  thefe 
glands  are  only  fwelled,  without  Cgns 
of  fuppuration,-  it  is  called  a firumoiis 
fwelling.  There  is  a fpecies  of  this  dif- 
eafe, that  never  tends  to  fuppuration, 
which  is  endemic  in  fome  places,  and 
which,  in  regard  to  the  tonfils,  is  more 
common  than  is  generally  apprehended. 

7.  When 
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7-  When  there  is  a tendency  in  ftrii- 
mous  fwellings  to  fuppiiration,  the  fup- 
puration  ought  to  be  promoted  as  much 
as  poffibJe,  for  two  reafons  *,  the  one 
confequential  of  the  other:  i.  In  pro-^ 
portion  to  the  flownefs  of  the  fuppura- 
tion  is  die  length  of  the  difcharge,  when 
it  comes  to  a Hate  of  ulceration.  2.  In 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  difcharge 
is  the  danger  of  the  infedtion  contami- 
nating the  blood,  and  fpreading  to  other 
glands. 

8.  The  fecond  order  of  this  difeafe  is 
that  which  is  feated  in  the  periofteum 
only.  It  ought  to  be  diftinguiflied  by 
■the  name  of  the  membranous  or  periof- 
tial  fcrofula.  In  this  fpecies  the  bone  is 
not  fo  foon  affedled  as  is  often  fuppofed. 

9.  Tho’  this  paronychious  fpecies  of 
the  fcrofula  is  fometimes  found  by  itfclf, 
as  the  former  is  by  itfelf,  yet  in  bad 
cafes  they  arc  often  found  combined  to- 
gether. 

10.  The  third  fpecies  of  this  difeafe 
is  of  a very  mild  kind,  that  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed to  have,  any  malignancy  in  it,  tho’ 

it 
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it  has  fomctimes  proved  dangerous  from 
the  quantity  of  the  colIe6lion.  The  feat 
of  thefe  colleftions  is  confined  to  the  cells 
of  the  cellular  membrane  in  which  they  arc 
incifted.  They  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  fuppurating  wens.  They 
Hre  alfo  allied  in  kind  to  thefe  tumours 
that  are  called  mellicerous  and  fteato- 
matous,  from  the  confiflence  of  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  them. 

1 1 . This  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  is  alrnofl 
peculiar  to  children  of  otherwife  good 
conftitutions  : the  others,  tho’  they  often 
break  out  in  florid,  feemingly  good  ha- 
bits, yet  they  often  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  cahedlic  conftitutions  of  very 
young  children. 

I have  known  fcrofulas,  that  is,  in- 
flammatory fwellings  and  fuppurations 
of  glands  produced  by  mere  accident  of 
cold,  or  violent  exercife  and  fubfequent 
cold,  in  young  perlbns  otherwife  tree 
from  tendency  to  that  difeafe,  and  where 
it  never  before  or  after  made  any  ap- 
pearance. This  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fourth  i'pecies  of  the  difeafe  under  the 

name 
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name  of,  tKe  accidental,  non-malignant 
fcrofula. 

12.  The  firft  matter  generally  dif- 
charged  in  every  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  is 
good  mild  pus,  but  often  much  infpif- 
fated. 

13.  Pus  is  a concoflion  of  coagulablb 
lymph  tending  to  fibrous  granulation: 
but  collecting  too  fall  and  fubjefted  to 
a digeftive  heat ; that  is,  a greater  heat 
than  is  natural  to  found  parts.  Whence 
v/e  may  infer,  that  fince  folids  are  form- 
ed or  regenerated  out  of  fluids,  the 
principles  of  vitality  are  more  immedi- 
ately and  primarily  in  the  fluids  than  in 
the  folids  •,  tho’  in  the  found  and  fufl 
grown  conftitution,  their  co-operation  in 
every  aftion  and  fundtion  of  life,  i.  e. 
their  mutual  and  reciprocal  influence,  arc 
indiftinguilhably  combined. 

14.  As  the  difcharge  of  fcrophulous 
takers  continues,  and  the  paflage  grows 
finous,  the  matter  grows  worfe,  more 
thin,  and  intermixed  with  fmail  curds, 
and  at  lalt,  fanious. 
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i 5.  The  Indications  of  CMjre  in  this  dlf- 
eafe  refpedt,  i.  The  external  cure  of  the 
difeafed  parts  •,  to  accelerate  the  fuppu- 
ration,  and  to  give  the  matter  difcharged 
as  free  a vent  as  poflible,  for  various  im- 
portant reafons  •,  fuch  as,  Ihortcning  the 
time  of  the  difcharge,  preventing  marks 
by  lofs  of  unregenerable  fkin,  and  pre- 
ferving  the  conftitution  from  further  in- 
fedlion  by  abforption.  2.  The  internal 
care  of  the  habit  by  diet  in  due  quantity, 
and  of  due  quality,  by  medical  evacu- 
ants,  edulcorants,  and  ftrengtheners. 
Thefe  Intentions  may  be  profecuted  either 
feparately  or  conjundly* 

§.  XXXI.  Acute  Bifeafes, 

\ 

1.  THE  fecond  clafs  of  internal  diP 
eafes  of  infants  are  acute  ones,  i.  e.  fevers 
and  febrile  diforders. 

2.  Though  neither  plain  fevers  nor 
fuch  as  are  attended  with  anomalocs 
eruptions  can  be  ranked  among  the  dif- 
eafes  peculiar  to  infants  •,  yet  as  children 
are  very  incident  to  them,  and  as  in 

them 
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• them  -they  require  a very  fimple  treat- 
ment, it  is.  requifite  to  pay  fon.ie  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  fevers  in  general 
with  a particular  view  to  infants. 

3.  A fever  is  an  univerial  difeafe, 
i.  e.  a difeafe  in  which  the  whole  habit 
fuffers  at  once. 

4.  A fever  is  a difeafe  in  which 
(I  will  not  fay  the  circulation,  but)  the 
momentum  of  the  circulation  is  always 
increafed. 

5.  A fever  is  only  accidentally  a dif- 
eafe ; for  in  faft  it  is  no  more  than  an  ex- 
traordinary effort  of  nature  to  repell  or 
expell  feme  other  morbid  affection  of  the 
conftitution. 

6.  A fever  is  a critical  difeafe,  i.  e.’ 
every  fever  has  a certain  acme,  precife 
point  or  height,  from  which  it  declines 
either  to  death  or  to  recovery. 

7.  Every  fever  induces  a morbid 
change  upon  the  blood  ; and  a neceffity 
for  the  expulfion  of  fome  of  the  fluids 
fo  changed.  The  fymptoms  of  this  ex- 
^pulfion  are  what  are  commonly  called 
critfeal  evacuations : and  death  is  fome^- 

H times 
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times  occafioned  by  an  imprudent  ma- 
nagement of  fuch  fymptoms. 

Peculiarities  in  the  Fevers  of  Infants. 

1.  THE  plain  fevers,  to  which  infants 
are  moft  incident,  are  generally  lliarp 
and  Ihort,  of  the  nature  of  a fynocha  or 
cphemeris  *,  or,  when  they  are  of  any 
eontinuance,  they  are  remarkably  re- 
mittent. 

2.  They  are  rarely  preceded  by  any 
fenfible  rigor,  or  previous  figns  of  their 
invafion. 

3.  They  are  generally  either  acci- 
dental, proceeding  from  cold,  repreffed 
eruption,  foulnefs  of  the  firft  paffage?,' 
infefted  milk,  indifcreet  cold  bathing,  or 
the  like  : or,  they  are  fymptomatic,  ex^- 
eited  by  pain,  as  in  teething. 

4.  In  children  the  accidental,  exter- 
nal, or  procatartic  caufes  of  fevers  meet 
with  fmall  predifpofing  caufes  in  their 
conftitutions ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  fymptomatic  fevers  are  not  often 
copulated  with  any  procatartic  caufe. 
Hence  the  fevers  of  infants,  if  duly  at- 
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tended  to,  are  fimple,  tradlable,  and  not 
commonly  dangerous  : they  may  there- 
fore generally  be  fafely  conduced  without 
bleeding,  bliftering,  or  much  medicine; 
vomits,  glyfters,  femicupium,  poultices  to 
the  feet,  light  drinks  and  food  are  all 
tliat  are  necelTary  to  the  afliftance  of  na- 
ture in  facilitating  their  cure. 

XXXV.  Of  febrile  inflammatory 
Eruptions^ 

I.  NATURE  often  relieves  infants 
and  children  in  fevers,  by  forcing  fome 
anomalous  eruption  out  upon  the  fkin, 
efpecially  in  feafons  where  either  by  long 
heat  there  has  been  excefs  of  perfpiration, 
or  when  by  fummer’s  cold,  unnatural  to 
the  feafon,  there  has  been  a deficiency  of 
perfpiration,  by  the  pores  and  texture  of 
the  fltin  not  being  duly  opened  nor  re- 
laxed. The  difference  of  the  caufes  calls 
for  different  management.  Under  the  firft- 
mentioned  circumflance  eruptions  have  a 
tendency  to  the  eryfipelatous  nature. 

H 2 2.  Chil- 
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2. ’  Children  are  not  unfrequently  fub- 
jeft  to  local  eryfipelas,  creeping  from 
one  part  to  another.  I have  feen  the 
whole  flcin  fucceflively  fo  inflamed — The 
general  caufe  of  fuch  eryfipelas  is  great 
relaxation  of  the  flein,  from  wafl;e  or  want 
of  a natural,  or  due  proportion  of  red 
blood  circulated  in  it. 

3.  But  the  mofl:  common  eryfipelatous 
inflammation  to  which  children  are  fu-b- 
je6t,  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  ul- 
cerous fore  throat.  The  degrees  of  this 
difeafe,  and  confequently  the  danger  that 
attends  it,  is  very  different,  though  little 
attended  to  ; or  die  great  advantage  is 
often  taken  of  the  name  to  alarm  people. 
Medicines  that  fufliain  and  invigorate  the 
circulation  and  that  brace  the  Iblids  are 
always  indicated  in  this  difeafe,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  degrees  of  it. 

4.  I am  in  fome  doubt  whether  or  nor 
to  arrange  the  croup  among  eryfipelatous 
inflammations.  To  me  the  difeafe  feems 
immediately  to  be  owing  to  a morbid 
fecretion  of  infpiffable  fluids  along  the 
trachea,-  ftich  as  happens  to  the  Sneide- 
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rian  membrane  in  a cold ; the  fluid  parts 
of  which  evaporating,  leave  the  infpif- 
fated  parts  like  a cuticle  on  the  furface 
of  the  trachea.  What  is  done  by  evacu- 
ation, emetic,  or  blifters  externally  near 
the  parts,  muft  be  done  early  and  quick- 
ly ; for  the  fundlion  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  becomes  irreparably. 
fupprclTed  if  that  mucous  cuticle  once 
covers  it. 

5.  The  hooping  cough  is  another 
difeafe  of  infancy  or  childhood  which  i 
am  inclined  to  rank  among  the  acute 
difeafes  of  nonage ; for  though,  in  fa-, 
vourabie  feafons,  when  the  atmofphere 
is  mild,  that  is,  warm  and  dry,  the  dif- 
eafe often  runs  its  courfe  with  very  little 
fever,  yet  it  generally  either  commences 
with  fome  fever,  or  it  excites  fome  before 
the  difeafe  finifhes  its  courfe.  It  is  rcr 
tuarkable,  that  all  the  epidemics  peculiar 
to  childhood  affeft  principally  the  parts 
to  which  the  air  has  accefs  by  contadt. 
The  chin  cough  is  called  a fpafmodic 
difeafe  •,  bur  there  is  much  reafon  to. 
ftifpedt  that  the_^  recurrent  irritations  of 
‘ " that 
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tTiat  epidemic  is  owing  to  a biafs  or 
flux  of  humours  on  the  trachea,  which, 
at  intervals,  excite  the  cough.  Vomit- 
ing and  moderate  difcharges  of  blood 
during  the  paroxyfms  are  accounted 
rather  falutary.  Volatiles  and  bracers 
(pramijfis  pr^mittendis)  feem  to  be  prin- 
cipally indicated.  I have  known  ano- 
dynes alfo  of  fervice,  and  in  one  inftance 
faw  a fingular  effed  produced  by  them. 
Change  of  air  is  of  little  effect  in  this 
difeafe  till  it  has  paft  its  acme. 

6.  There  is  another  difeafe  to  which 
children  are  incident,  that  I muft  arrange 
among  acute  difeafes.  It  has  hitherto 
efcaped  pra6litioners  and  medical  obfer- 
vation.  This  difeafe  has  no  name,  but 
among  the  vulgar  •,  by  whom,  at  leaft  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  North  of  England, 
it  is  called  Bowel-hives  * . The  fymp- 

toms  of  the  difeafe  are  ficknefs  and  great 
pain,  a quick,  fmall  pulfe,  averfiontofood, 

* The  word  hi've,  ex'preflive  of  an  eruption, 
is  in  Scotland  fynonimous  to  the  word  or 

a broad  puftula  or  eruption. 
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and  rejeiftlon  of  it  again.  In  its  agOTiieS 
the  child  throws  itfelf  backward.  After 
death,  and  fometimes  before  it,  large 
livid  fpots,  efpecially  about  the  falfe  ribs 
and  Tides,  appear,  from  which  the  dif- 
eafe  has  its  vulgar  appellation,  I appre- 
hend. I had  accefs  to  caufe  to  be  in- 
fpedled  one  infant,  who  died  with  many  of 
the  above  fymptoms,  and  a mortification 
was  found  in  one  part  of  its  ftomach.  So 
that  I apprehend  the  difeafe  is  an  eryli- 
pelatous  inflammation  of  fome  part  of 
the  inteflines,  tending  to  and  terminating 
in  mortification.  The  cafe  I allude  to 
was  the  refulc  of  a reprefied  eruption,  by 
expofure  to  cold,  in  a cold  fummer,  when 
eruptive  diforders  were  from  that  caufe 
epidemic  among  children. 

§.  XXXVI.  The  Small  Pox. 

I.  THE  fnaall  pox  are  a febrile,  epi- 
demic, infectious,  inflammatory,  erup- 
tive difeafe,  that,  molt  generally,  chil- 
dren and  young  people  are  lubjeifl  to, 
only  once  in  their  lives. 
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' 2.  The  fever,  or  rather,  the  fevets 

that  pertain  to  this  difeafe  are  of  three 
kinds,  I.  The  eruptive.  2.  I'he  fymp- 
(tomatic.  3.  The  blackening  or  recefllon 
fevers. 

3.  There  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  fmall  pox  being  an  epidemic  difeafe. 
it  is  found  to  be  fuch  at  certain  feafons 
and  periods.  They  at  fuch  times  par- 
stake  of  the  nature  of  other  epidemics 
then  prevailing  : wJien  they  are  general, 
during  their  prevalence,  they  generally 
change  their  type  from  better  to  worfe, 
or  from  worfe  to  better. 

' 4.  That  the  fmall  pox  are  alfo  infec- 

tious needs  no  other  proof,  but  the  prac- 
tice andfuccefs  of  inoculation ; of  which 
I flrall  treat  briefly,  after  explaining  the 
genius  of  the  natural  difeafe. 

5.  All  fevers  may  be  confidered  as,  in 
a certain  degree,  inflammatory  : but  by 
inflammatory  is  here  meant,  that  the 
fmall  pox  arc  locally  fo,  in  diftind  fpots 
externally  and  internally. 

. 6^  Local  inflammation  (all  inflamma- 
tion, indeed,  and. every  degree  of  it)  con- 
. 'fids 
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fids  in  the  introduction  of  red  blood 
into  veflels  into  which  it  does  not  pafs  in 
that  ftate,  naturally. 

7.  This  happens,  at  the  crifis  of  the 
eruptive  fever,  by  the  balance  being  loft 
between  the  fentient  folids  and  the  circu- 
lating fluids. 

8.  By  the  particular  genius  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  it  happens  inftantaneoufly,  and  with 
pain,  in  particular  fcparate  points,  ex- 
ternal and  internal ; which  conftitute  the 
eruption.  The  mode  of  the  eruption 
may  be  defined  explofive^  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  productive  of  fits. 

9.  Thefe  inflammatory  points  are  not 
extravafations ; other  fpecks,  where  the 
inflammatory  tendency  runs  high,  or 
where  other  malignant  tendency  pre- 
vails, denoting  exti  avafation  or  tendency 
to  o;angrene. 

10.  The  general  phenomena  of  the 
eruption  are,  1.  It  is  fuccdTive,  beginning 
about  the  face,  and  more  flowly  appear- 
ing upon  the  lower  extremities : fo  that 
fome  days  intervene  between  the  firft 
and  the  laft  pox  that  break  out.  2.  There 
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is  generally  the  largefl:  quantity  of  erup- 
tions on  thefe  parts  of  the  body,  fuch  as 
the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  that  are  mort 
expofed  to  cold  and  the  open  air. 

11.  The  eruption,  in  refpeft  of  quan- 
tity, is  diftinguifhable  into,  i.  The'dif- 
tindf.  2.  The  anomalous.  3.  The  con- 
fluent : to  which  may  be  added,  4.  The 
impetiginous  or  eryfipelatous. 

12.  The  inflammation  attendino;  the 
eruption  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pox  into,  1 . The  bland  or 
cohcodled.  2.-  The  ferous.  3.  The 
bloody.  4.  The  anthraceous. 

13.  The  natural  period  of  the  erup- 
tion to  the  blackening  of  the  pox  is,  like 
that  of  moft  other  inflammatory  fuppura- 
tions,  from  feven  to  nine  days. 

14.  A good  fpecles  of  pox,  fuch  as 
the  diftindt  concodted  are  generally  ac- 
counted, are  not  without  accidental  dan- 
ger, I.  From  the  quantity  of  the  pox 
that  may  be  feated  in  the  Sneiderian 
membrane,  and  in  the  trachea  and  lungs. 
2.  From  the  too  fudden  univerfal  recd- 
fion  of  the  pox  at  the  turn.  3.  From^ 

fudden 
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fudden  unexpedled  fubfiding  of  the  in- 
flammation during  the  filling  or  fuppu- 
ration  of  the  pox. 

15.  The  badnefs  and  danger  of  the 
nature  of  the  fmali  pox  is  always  to  be 
prognofticated  from  the  earlinefs  of  the 
eruption,  which  ought  not  to  make  its 
firft  appearance  before  the  end  of  the 
third  day  of  the  eruptive  fever.  The 
earlinefs  of  the  eruption  is  an  indication 
of  the  height  or  malignancy  of  the  erup- 
tive fever.  Another  fign  of  danger  is, 
the  continuance  of  the  eruptive  fever 
after  the  eruption  has  commenced,  or  is 
well  advanced. 

^ 16.  In  the  anomalous  and  confluent 

fmall  pox  there  arifes  a quantity  of  hu- 
mour-, a furplus,  which  the  eruption 
cannot  difpofe  of  by  fuppuration,  part 
of  which  is  difcharged  fometimes  by  di- 
arrhoea another  part  of  it  by  the  fali- 
/ vary  glands ; and  ftill  another  part  of  it 
by  tumefaction  of  the  face,,  hands,  and 
feet,  as  the  puftules  ripen  in  thefe  parts, 
and  in  the  fame  fucceffion  as  the  eruption 
takes  place  in  them. 

I 2 
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17.  The  eruptive  fever  of  the  fmall 
pox  is  known  by  a pain  and  heavinefs  in 
the  head,  heavinefs,  and  tendency  to  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes,  laflitude,  and 
pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  correfpondent 
with  the  feat  of  the  fpinal  marrow : fo 
that  the  primary  and  moft  immediate 
impreflion  of  this  fever  feems  to  be  made 
upon  the  brain  itfelf  and  its  continua- 
tion. 

18.  The  hiftory  of  the  difeafe  with  the 
concomitant  fymptoms  of  it  in  its  diffe- 
rent ftages;  the  nature  of  the  epidemics, 
and  feafons  when  the  fmall  pox  are  pre- 
valent, and  the  conftitutional  habit  of 
the  patients,  contribute  both  to  explain 
the  various  fymptoms  that  occur  in  it, 
and  to  point  out  the  general  and  particu- 
lar indications  of  cure,  in  all  its  ftages, 

§.  X'XXVII.  Inoculatiox. 

I.  NO  branch  of  the  pradice  of  me- 
dicine requires  greater  caution  and  judg- 
ment than  this  operation  : it  is  aflliming 
a precedence  to  nature,  which  we  ought 

always 
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always  to  be  well  juftlFied  in  doing.  'One 
loft  by  inoculation  is  a more  juft  re- 
proach upon  a practitioner  than  twenty 
by  the  natural  fmall  pox  ; for,  with  fuf-^ 
ficient  knowledge  and  caution,  we  per- 
haps might  have  forefeen  what  we  may 
afterwards  pretend  no  perfon  could  fore- 
fee. We  may  alfo,  by  mifmanagement, 
fow  the  feeds  of  difeafes  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  that  were  not  in  it  before. 

2.  At  the  fame  time  the  general  fuc- 
cefsof  the  operation  juftifies  the  practice, 
though  it  neither  vindicates  mifcarriages, 
nor  intitles  us  to  urge  people  to  fubmit 
themfelves  or  their  concerns  to  the  ope- 
ration, by  a compulfive  fpecies  of  over- 
perfuafion. 

3.  As  inoculation  gives  the  great  ad- 
vantages to  practitioners,  of  knowing 
previoufly  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
the  tendency  of  the  epidemics  of  the  fea- 
fon,  and  what  the  difeafe  is  when  it 
commences,  they  are  highly  to  blame  if 
any  of  thefe  circumftances  efcape  their 
ftricteft  attention. 
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4-  Preparation,  fo  far  as  it  is  requifite, 
confifts  in  corredling  the  habit  of  groff- 
nefs,  or  crudenefs  and  acrimony,  cleanf- 
ing  the  firft:  paffages,  and  difpofing  the 
fkin  to  perfpn-ation. 

5.  The  great  inconvenience,  and  indeed 
danger,  to  be  avoided  in  this  artificial 
difeafe  is  an  imperfect  fpecies  of  fmall 
poxj  which,  by  leaving  the  habit  charged 
with  what  fhould  have  been  more  per- 
fedUy  concofted  and  difcharged,  occa- 
fions  not  only  the  lelTer  evil  of  fubfe- 
quent  anomalous  eruptions,  but  glandu- 
lar or  membranous  obftrudlions  of  the 
worft  kinds,  from  a depofition  on  thefe 
parts,  or  what  fliould  have  been  thrown 
off  by  a more  perfect  crifis  of  the  erup- 
tion.-— Thefe  evils  are  generally  charge- 
able upon,  either  jin  injudicious  previous 
treatment  of  the  patient  under  the  idea 
of  preparation  •,  or  to  an  abufc  and  mif- 
application  of  the  cooling  regimen,  and 
of  expofure  to  the  cold  air  during  the 
coLirfe  of  the  difeafe,  produdtive  of  a 
low  inflammation,  and  confequently  an 
imperfedt  fuppuration  of  the  puftules. 

6.  The 
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6.  The  common  interval  between  ino^ 
dilation  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eruptive  fever  (which  is  fometimes  very 
flight,  remittent,  or  imperceptible)  is 
about  nine  days. 

§.  XXXVIII.  The  Measles. 

1. -  The  meafles  arc  a febrile,  inflam- 
matory, epidemic  (perhaps  infectious) 
difeafe. 

2.  The  morbillous  fever  cannot  be 
diftinguiflied  into  three  fevers  refolvable 
into  leparate  caufes,  as  in  the  fmall  pox  ; 
it  is  rather  continuous,  perfifting  during 
the  eruption,  and  often  augmenting  upon 
the  receflion  of  the  eruption, 

5.  The  eruptive  Itage  of  the  fever  is 
accompanied  with  the  fame  pain  in  the 
head  and  back,  and  the  lame  watry 
fiiining,  and  tendency  to  inflammation 
in  the  eyes,  as  in  the  fmall  pox  : but  in- 
ftead  of  the  fame  degree  of  ficknefs  of 
the  ftomach,  it  is  more  charadlerifed  by 
an  inceffant  dry  cough. 

4.  The  eruption  is  fometimes  faint  in 

its 
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its  colour,  almoft  like  freckles,  and  dif- 
tinft  in  feparate  Ipecks:  fometimes  it 
appears  in  clufters,  raifed  a little  above 
the  fkin,  of  a more  florid  appearance : 
fometimes  the  eruption  is  fo  florid  and, 
univerfal,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
the  fldn  in  what  is  called  the  fcarlet 
fever. 

5.  The  eruption  has  never  that  degree 
^ of  inflammation  in  it  as  to  tend  to  fup- 

puration.  Its  regular  continuance  is 

between  three  and  four  days The 

longer  it  continues,  it  is  fo  much  the 
better  fign.  Upon  the  difappearing  of 
the  eruption  it  leaves  a white,  dufty  fcurf 
upon  the  flcin. 

6.  It  admits  of  evacuations  in  any 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  fymptoms 
of  the  fever  require  them  ; but  more 
efpecially  in  the  evanefcent  ftate  of  the 
eruption. 

7.  When  the  reccfilon  of  the  eruption 
proves  premature  ; or,  when  due  cool- 
ing evacuations  are  negledted,  as  the 
eruption  difappears,  and  the  fever  at 
the  lame  time  continues,  the  difeafe  is  apt 

to 
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to  degenerate  into  a fpecies  of  perlpneu- 
mony  •,  which,  if  it  prove  not  fatal  in 
the  firfb  inftance,  often  degenerates  into 
'an  emaciating  hedlic, 

8.  This  eruptive  difeafe,  having  nO 
critical  difcharge  by  fuppuration,  lik6 
the  fmall  pox-,  requires  fo  t much  the 
greater  attention  upon  its  decline  ; efpe- 
daily  in  cold  feafons,  or  when  any  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe  linger  upon  the 
patient. 

9.  There  is  a remarkable  fympathy 
between  the  organs  of  refpiration  and  all 
the  eruptive  difeafes  of  children. 

10.  Though  the  ulcerous  fore  throat 
is  to  be  accouhted  a diftind  difeafe-,  yet 
the  worft  kind  of  it  has  almoll  all  thefc 
fymptoms  that  would  otherwife  charac- 
terife  it  a malignant  or  putrefcent  fpecies 
of  the  meafles. 

§.  XXXIX.  Of  Chilblains. 

I.  THOUGH  this  may  feem  fcarcely 
to  merit  the  rank  of  a difeafe,  being  in  it- 
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felf  merely  local,  yet  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances  it  is  not  abfolutely  free  from 
danger  in  its  confequences  : and  though 
it  is  more  properly  a difeafe  of  youth 
than  of  children,  yet  as  children  who  are 
of  the  age  to  go  to  fchool  are  very  inci- 
dent to,  it,  it  is  requifite  to  underftand 
its  nature. 

2.  The  chilblains  is  an  itching  pain- 
ful fwelling  of  the  hands  and  feet,  occa- 
fioned  by  thefe  parts  fuffering  much  under 
a fenfe  of  cold,  for  want  of  fufficient  exer- 
cife  during  the  winter  feafon. 

3.  The  fwelling  is  rather  inflammatory 
than  edematous,  though  properly  it  is 
neither  of  them : for  when  fuch  fwellings 
break,  which  they  do  fometimeS,  they 
exhibit  more  the  appearance  of  fcorbu-. 
tic  ulcers  of  the  legs,  than  of  true  fup^ 
puration. 

4.  This  local  difeafe  is  certainly  pro- 
duced by  a conflidl  between  the  keen, 
fenfe  of  cold  felt  by  young  perfons,  and 
the  greater  natural  heat  ot  their  blood, 
<ind  laxity  of  their  folids. 
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It  is  cured  topically  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fuch  ftimulant  and  active 
medicines  as  promote  abforption,  and 
quicken  the  return  of  the  fluids  from 
the  extremities;  but  at  the  fame  time 
proper  evacuations  are  indicated. 


THE  END, 
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ERRATA. 

Pag.  3,  line  2,  for  regulation  read  reje6lion. 

25,  lineult./br  of  the  milks  are  r.  of  milk  are, 
31,  1.  9j  for  in  their  native  periltaltic,  read 
and  their  periftaltic. 

34,  1.  18,  for  tympanical  r.  tympanitical. 

39>  !•  3>  for  habits  r.  habit. 

40,  I,  ig,  for  cuticles  r.  cuticle. 

45»  3>  /«r  orders'?",  order. 


